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No wonder he’s smiling. He’s just ripped off the 


taxpayer again. 


“THEY CLAIMED 68 
times the average in- 
dustrial wage. 


“I have to work for a 
year and six weeks to 
get what those barris- 
ters got in a week. It 
makes me mad”. 


That was one caller to 
Liveline summing up the 
mood of most working people 
when they heard the irish 
state is to pay Larry Goodman 
nearly £7 million to cover his 
costs for the beef tribunal. 


That tribunal was only set 
up because Goodman's com- 
panies were involved in tax 
evasion, in ripping off EU beef 
intervention stocks, in supply- 
ing rotten meat to the Third 

orld—but he still walked off 
scot free. 


Insult 


Not only that. 


When the European Union 
looked at the evidence of the 
beef tribunal they concluded 
that a fine of £70 million had 
to be paid because of “irregu- 


larities” in the beef industry. 


And again neither Larry 
Goodman nor his companies 
paid a penny. 


Now to add insult to injury, 
he has got away with hiring 
top barristers on lavish ex- 
pense accounts and made 
sure that PAYE workers paid 
for them. 


It shows that there is a dis- 
gusting class divide in Irish 
society. 


Goodman is a millionaire 
and supporter of Fianna Fail. 


_ He paid out more contribu- 
tions to that party then he of- 
ten did in his tax bills. 


That is why he was treated 
with kid gloves. 


Unjust 


But if you are working class 
it is a different matter. 


People have been hauled 
before the courts and have had 
their water turned off because 
they refused to pay an unjust 
tax, the water charges. 


In Cork, Fianna Fail 


politicians have been 
making great play of the 
fact that a fine imposed 
on New Age travellers was 
paid by the local health 
board — but there is not 
a squeak from 


hand-out. 


Today the Dail politicians 
are whipping up a law and 


order hysteria about | 
drugs. 
TURN TO PAGE TWO 


them | 
when their friend Larry 
Goodman gets a £7 million | 
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They are trying to di- 
vert our attention away 
from the activities of the 
Irish rich. 

And much of it is pure 
hypocrisy. 


Amnesty 


Remember, the politi- 
cians who go on about 
law and order were the 
same ones who brought 
in a tax amnesty that 
allowed the drugs bar- 
ons to jaunder away 
their money. 

That amnesty was 
also taken advantage of 
by the beef barons. 

The difference is that 
they learned a long time 
ago that the best sort of 
robbery was legalised 
robbery! 


MAKE GOODMAN PAY HIS 0 


Why doe 


WHEN THE EU fine for the beef industry 


was imposed on Ireland, Jimmy Somers 
from SIPTU said that he had never seen 
his members so angry. 


But the union leaders did 
nothing. 

They refused to call a na- 
tional stoppage despite re- 
ceiving thousands of peti- 
tions. 

They did not even call a 
protest demonstration at the 
weekend. 

The Socialist Workers 
Party was the only party to 
mobilise a small demon- 
stration. 

If the ICTU had called 
action, the streets would not 
have held the numbers who 
wanted to take part. 

Goodman will get away 
with ripping off PAYE 
workers for as long as we 


let him. 

His next step is to try to 
recover nearly £200 million 
for beef he lost in Iraq un- 
der an Export Credit Insur- 
ance Scheme. 


a . 
Winning 

Unless we start taking 
action now, he has every 
chance of winning that too. 

That is why we have to 
renew the fight for the 
ICTU to call a national 
stoppage to make 
Goodman pay his own 
costs. 


And pay his share of the 
EU fine! 


Court job at last 


THE JUDGE who originally ruled that Goodman 
had no case to answer and that he should be 
paid his expenses was Liam Hamilton. 


Hamilton 


Coolkeeragh Power in 
Derry has made so much 
profit that the industry regu- 
lator is warning that they 
will be referred to the Mo- 
nopoly Commission. 

The company made £6 
million last year. 


Profits 


Nigen Ltd which operates 
the big Kilroot power sta- 


Despite hearing evi- 
dence of massive tax eva- 
sion and the robbery of 
beef from EU intervention 
stores, Hamilton could not 
point the finger of blame. 

He saw no connection 
between the fact that Larry 
Goodman paid £110,000 
to Fianna Failand then got 
away with paying only a 
small part of his real tax bill. 

Hamilton claimed that 
these were just ‘normal 
contributions’ and did not 


inside the system 


North's privatisatio 


While sectarian tensions rise in the North, 
two of its private electricity companies 
are laughing all the way to the bank. 


tion saw its profits soar to 
an all-time high of £17 mil- 


lion. 
Efficient 


Privatisation was sup- 
posed to be more efficient 
and lead to cheaper prices 

But it is a lie. 

While costs have fallen 
due to attacks on workers" 
conditions, prices have ac- 


EQUAL PAY AT LAST 


LARRY Goodman's old pal Albert Reynolds 

has been involved in a court case as well. 
The Reynolds family firm, C & D Foods, lost a Highs 

Court appeal against a Labour Court ruling on equal 


pay. 


C & Dis a pet food firm based in Longford (the 
initials stand for “Cat and Dog” —original eh?), They 
have been getting away for years with paying their 
women workers less than the men, 

Now Justice Barron’s ruling in the High Court will 
change all that—unless the Reynolds clan simply de- 


cides to ignore it. 


It makes you wonder why on earth Gerry Adams 
believes that Albert is the man to sort out the prob- 
lem of discrimination in the North. 


affect any of the matters he 
was supposed to enquire 
into. 


After the beef tribunal, 
Hamilton rose to become 
the top judge in the land. 

He was appointed by 
the government led by 
Albert Reynolds. 


By the way, Hamilton 
found absolutely no finan- 
cial connections between 
Reynolds and Goodman. 


tually risen by about 20 per 
cent. 

Users in the North are 
paying 30 per cent more for 
electricity than those in the 
South where electricity is 


cash in on the glory. 


leading scab firm. 


in London's Docklands. 


But don't be foofed—TNT is a 


Ten years ago Sun boss Rupert 
Murdoch sacked the printers, 
closed down the Fleet Street 
plant, hired a new "yellow-pack” 
workforce and moved to Wapping 


Rather than face possible 
blacking by railway workers TNT 


Reynolds 


Scam 


still publicly owned. 

With a divided working 
class, the Tories reckon they 
can ram through policies 
which benefit their greedy 
friends. 


The scab companie 
that cash in on 
sports glory 


WHEN Michelle Smith took 
three gold medals at the 
Olympics most people 
marvelled at her achievment. 
Now her commercial 
sponsors TNT are trying to 


extra pay. 


squad. 


Goodman with his PR officer Pat Heneghan 
who got over £160,000 


I’ve got the Supreme 


were brought in to smash through 
the picket lines, under police 
protection, to distribute the papers 
around the country. 

TNT are not the only anti-union 
firm you need to look out for. 
E Dunnes Stores provoked a 
strike of its workers last year when 
it announced Sunday work for no 


But it has lost no time in 
announcing on billboards its 
backing for Ireland's Olympic 


E Gateaux cakes, which sacked 
its Finglas workforce a few years 
ago, has announced its sponsor- 
ship of Bohemian FC. 


WN BILLS... MAKE 


wit 
"| SOM 


E 
| | EXPENSES 


i ; paid to the 
WELL as the big money pal 
seins some other very strange 


expenses are being a 


They include: 


1991. 


| 


in malpractice. 


BSE: 
Don’t 


fall for 
the lies 


His brother’s keeper 


S\MART move from AIB. They have just put Ruairi Quinn’s 
brother on their board. 

While they are sipping alittle champagne together Lochlain 
could tell Ruairi of the terrible dangers of taxing those prof- 
its which haye reached new record heights. AIB’s profits for 
the first six months of this year were £201.1 million, up from 
£177.1 million for the first six months of last year. 

The increase is the result of the boom in the Irish economy 
and in the housing market. No doubt ATB bosses will once 
more line their pockets with fat bonuses. 

Now aren’t you glad you've been tightening your belt these 
last few years? 


<A = 


HIDDEN 


Howed to Goodman. 


i i Itant 

E £162, 361 to a Public Relations consu. : 
Pat Heneghan. His job’ was to ‘patrol the 
coverage’ in the media for Goodamn. ‘a 

In other words to give a positive light to the 
beef baron’s record of tax evasion and fraud. 
E £118,157 to Somers and Associates for A 
analysing Irish beef prices between 1986 an 


WW £34.000 for a private catering firm to give 
the best food to Goodman's legal team. 

Next time you are up for non-payment of 
water charges, make sure your solicitor is not 
eating in McDonalds. , : 
£ £35,000 to Brian Britton for just turning up 
to give cvidence for Goodman. 

That is £150 a hour to one of the top people 
in a company which was shown to be engaged 


THE TORY govern- 
ment in Britain 
once claimed that 
BSE could not be 
transmitted from 
cow to calf. 

trish agriculture 
minister Ivan Yates 
was quick to back up 
this claim, arguing 
that an Irish study of 
just 39 cases 
showed no evidence 
of maternal transmis- 
sion of mad cow 
disease. 

But two weeks ago, 
the British government 
was forced to reveal 
that it was telling lies, 
yet again. BSE could 
after all be transmitted 
to a cow’s offspring. 


Dangers 


Yates and the British 
government are far 
more interested in 
protecting the profits 
of the beef industry 
than in caring about 
people’s health. 

This is why they do 
their best to ‘hide the 
raa cengers of BSE 
rom working people. 
But the cover-up about 
mad cow disease in 
Ireland is Starting to 
unravel. 


Last month two more 
cases of BSE were 
found in Irish cattle. 

The real signi 
is that these Sorption 
Cattle that were born 
after the ban on bone 


meal was im i 
1990. posed in 


The reality is that no 
real system was ever 
imposed to enforce the 
ban and there is 
considerable evidence 
that farmers continued 
to use bone meal after 
1990. 

The output of bone 
meal by the Irish 
rendering industry, for 
example, rose from 
90,872 tons in 1994 to 
109,310 tons in 1995 
despite the so-called 
ban. 

y Until ay food indus- 
ry is run for people’s 
need and not for profit, 
no one should trust the 

Politicians on BSE, 


what we think _ 


How to 


IN 1972, the Sunday 
Times described the pur- 
pose of the Apprentice 
Boys march. 

They claimed that “it was 
an annual experiment of the 
most empirical kind. If Catho- 
lics take the insult lying down, 
all is well. ; 

lf they do not, then it is nec- 
essary to make them lie down’. 

It is as accurate today as it 
was at the start of the Troubles. 


The original Apprentice Boys 
who defended the city againet 


King James were motivated by 
a concern for “civil and religious 
liberty”. 

But those who claim their 
name in the twentieth century 


only want to signal a superiori 
over Catholics. ‘ iB 

This is why the argument of 
John Bruton and others that we 
should respect this “cultural her- 
itage” should be rejected. 

Itis like saying that racism and 
the Ku Klux Klan have to be ac- 
cepted because they are part of 
the culture of the southern 
States in the USA. 


‘Culture’ 


_In the past, every racist and 
bigot justified their claims to su- 
periority by reference to their 
blood and fatherland. 

Today they more likely to talk 
about defending their “culture” 
from being swamped. But no- 
body should be fooled by the 
shift in language. 

Socialists are for resistance to 
all racist and sectarian displays 
of triumphalism. 

In Northern Ireland, the more 
Catholic workers resist these 
marches, the more they punc- 
ture myths of superiority. 


While Fine Gael Ministers delight in their new law 


wea 


È 


RUC beat up residents so Orange parade can march 


It’s class NOT creed! 


BUT ORANGEISM will not simply be defeated by 
the resistance of Catholics alone. 

And if this resistance shows any sign of taking an 
anti-Protestant form, it will only help to align many 
others behind the Orange Order. 


This is why the call to boy- 
cott Protestant shops in ru- 
tal areas of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone is so wrong (see 


Page 4) 
Relief 


Some republicans are 
toying with the idea of us- 
ing mass confrontations 


d order measures, working class communities 
ae being left to live with the reality of drug addic- 


tion. i 

The statistics alone tell a story 
of outstanding poverty and ne- 
alect. There are at least 7,000 
addicts in Dublin and more than 
80 per cent of them are unem- 
ployed while 60 per cent left 
school early with minimal edu- 
cational qualifications. 

The statistics concerning treat- 
ment are just as clear. There are 
currently only 1,400 addicts re- 
ceiving treatment, generally in 
the form of the heroin substitute 
methadone. There are over 3,000 
people looking for treatment. 


Spent 


Meanwhile £65 million is be- 
ing spent on the government’s 
crime package that will do little 
to stop the drugs problem. 

The Health Minister Michael 
Noonan has not been demanding 
the same figure to build facili- 
ties which can help people come 
off drugs. i 

But people in the working 
class areas most affected by 
drugs are showing that they’re 
not willing to accept this neglect. 
Groups like the Inner City Or- 


ganisations Network (ICON) 
and the Inner City Renewal 
Group are letting the politicians 
know that a law and order 
agenda will solve nothing. 


Addicts 


Joe, who works with addicts 
in Dublin’s north inner city, is 
contemptuous of politicians: 

“It's very convenient for them 
to ignore the real issues here. As 
far as they are concerned it's bet- 
ter not to admit that the poverty 
in working class areas breeds 
the drug addiction that we see.” 

Activists have repeatedly 
called for more treatment facili- 
ties for addicts. 


Five 

At present there are only five 
heroin treatment clinics in Dub- 
lin run by the Eastern Health 
Board. There are just 20 de- 
toxification places in the Cherry 
Orchard and Beaumont hospi- 
tals. 

There are virtually no treat- 
ment servi-zes in local areas. A 


with the Orange Order as a 
springboard to fully re- 
launching their armed 
struggle. 

Before the Lower Ormeau 
Road march was cancelled, 
for example, they went 
around Belfast setting up 
“nationalist relief commit- 
tees” which claimed to be 
preparing for an evacuation 


Marching against drugs 


couple of months ago the East- 
em Health Board agreed to in- 
troduce a “methadone van” - a 
mobile clinic which dispenses 
methadone to addicts. 


Based 


But people are unhappy with 
these stop gap measures, and in- 
stead demand decent locally 
based services. 

Young people are dying every 
week. Thousands more are be- 
ing denied the chance to come 
off drugs. The fight for treatment 
facilities is increasingly being 
seen in working class communi- 
ties of Dublin as the fight to save 
their kids’ lives. 


of certain Catholic areas. 
This is dangerous and 
nonsense. 
For decades on end, the 
IRA have dreamt of ‘one last 
push’ to destroy partition. 


Admitted 


But the peace process be- 
gan because their leaders 
publicly admitted that they 
could not defeat the British 
government by military 
means. 

Nothing has changed 
since. 
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United against 
bigotry 


ORANGE MARCHES certainly needs to be met by 
mass resistance but it will take a united class re- 
sponse to destroy the poison from which it breeds. 

And this has become more possible than at any time before. 

Today Orangeism offers nothing to Protestant workers. It 
cannot guarantee access to jobs and houses. 

The equation Orange equals British equals Better has 
simply broken down as poverty and unemployment stalks 
the heartland of Northern industry. 

At the start of the troubles the Orange Order had 120,000 
members but today this has declined to 80,000. 

Paisley and Trimble know this and that is why they want to 
raise sectarian tensions to whip Protestants back into line. 

But there are thousands who have already started to look for 


an alternative to the dinosaurs. 


A new armed struggle 
would only raise sectarian 
tensions to a fever pitch, 
throwing thousands of Prot- 
estant workers into the 
hands of the UVF and UDA. 


It would obliterate the 
solidarity that has grown in 
the South with the resist- 
ance to Orangeism. 


And in the end, all the suf- 
fering would be only de- 
signed to win Gerry Adams 
and Martin McGuinness a 
better seat at the negotiat- 
ing table. 


‘They won't admit that poverty breeds addiction’ 
Gardai on the take | 


SEVERAL gardai are reported to have been paid 
in return for passing on 


bribes by drug dealers 
information. 


The report appeared in the 
Sunday Business Post on 28th 
July and concerns over 30 
gardai. 

The paper describes one 
case where a garda—known as 
Garda A—ordered a drugs 
raid in one area to take atten- 
tion away from a shipment of 
heroin going through another. 

The availability of heroin 
increased dramatically in 
Garda A's division, its price 
dropped from £50 a deal to £7 
a deal. 

Another garda—Garda B— 
was found with drugs in his 
hand luggage while being 
searched at customs. Gardai 
say he was not working under 
cover, which means he must 


A united class opposition to 
Orangeism and all form of sec- 
tarianism can have a major 
appeal. 

The march in Derry by the 
group United against Bigotry 
which was initiated by social- 
ists from Catholic and Protes- 
tant backgrounds was an im- 
portant start. 


Desperate 


There is nothing inevitable 
about the present situation. 

Workers can either be pulled 
to an even more desperate 
and violent form of Orangeism 
or they can take the road of 
class unity. 

Socialists who stand up 
against both the reactionary 
ideas of loyalism and the bank- 
ruptcy of republicanism can 
make a difference. 


have been involved in drug 
dealing. 

A former anti-drugs activ- 
ist reported finding a list of 
names of gardai in an evicted 
drug dealer’s house. Next to 
the names were payments 
ranging from £1,000 to £1,500 
per garda. Such corruption oc- 
curs regularly where police 
operate “undercover” to deal 
with crime. 

One criminal is given im- 
munity in return for informa- 
tion supplied about others. In- 
evitably some officers become 
involved in crime themselves 
as a result of doing deals. 

It is just one reason why in- 
creased policing is not the so- 
lution to crime. 


New powers will 
frame the innocent 


Seven day detention is being introduced as part 
of the new Criminal Justice (Drug Trafficking) Bill. 


This applies to anyone who is 
merely suspected of supplying 
drugs or possession with intent 
to supply. You can now be locked 
up for seven days without even 
being charged with an offence. 

The Irish Council of Civil Lib- 
erties have said, “Virtually every 
drug abuser could be detained 
under (the Bill)”. 

New restrictions on the right 


to silence in drug related cases 
mean that anything you do not 
reveal can be used against you 


in court. 
Told 


We are told this is needed to 
deal with big criminals who 
know their way around the law. 

But what about a drug addict 


who may be suffering with- 
drawal symptoms? To avoid in- 
crimination such a person is li- 
able to make up a story or may 
sign a false confession just to end 
the ordeal. 

The reality is that the new 
powers will give the Gardai the 
power to virtually intern people 
for the purposes of gathering in- 
formation. Many of those peo- 
ple will be innocent but the poli- 
ticians are ignoring this for fear 
they are labelled ‘soft on crime. 


with plastic 
bullets... 


MARTIN TONER from Keady, Co Armagh, 
is the latest victim of the RUC. He lost an 
eye when they fired at him during a protest 
against an Orange march through the town. 


The trouble started 
when a UVF band drove 
through a police cordon 
and went straight for na- 
tionalist protestors. Its 
occupants jumped out 
shouting, “Come on you 
Fenian bastards”. 

When crowds moved in 
to protect people leaving 
mass, the RUC opened fire 
with plastic bullets. 

Martin Toner had not 
even been part of the pro- 
test but was hit full square 
in the face. 

The RUC has always 
been a sectarian force but 
in the last few weeks they 
have been trying to un- 
leash a wave of terror 
against those protesting at 
Orange marches. 


Overheated 


Eyewitness accounts 
collected by the United 
Campaign against Plastic 
Bullets stated that plastic 
bullets were fired in such 
high numbers in Derry af- 
ter the Orange parades that 
the guns overheated and 
jammed. 

In all 3,000 plastic bul- 
lets were fired in the city 


over three nights, resulting 
in 332 injuries. 

One man, Kevin 
McCafferty, is still seri- 
ously ill with a clot to the 
brain after being hit by two 
plastic bullets in the head 
and chest. 

The campaign against 
plastic bullets has called 


and de-commissioning 
of these horrific weap- 


Lethal 


It stated that: 

“These lethal weapons 
are systematically sued to 
intimidate nationalists. 

“They should not be 
used in any areas. 

“They are not used only 
as riot control weapons but 


for the immediate ban 


THE BOYCOTT cam- 
paign against Protes- 
tant businesses in a 
number of rural towns 
in Fermanagh, Tyrone 
and Armagh should be 
opposed by every so- 
cialist. 
During the riots against 
the Orange Order, local 
outh sometimes 
irebombed Protestants in 
a misdirected and apolitical 
reaction. 


also as a means of politi- 
cal control” 


But after the riots letters 
began to appear in Ferman- 
agh papers from anony- 
mous writers such as ‘Cap- 
tain Boycott’ urging a con- 
certed campaign. 

Now local Sinn Fein 
councillors have disgrace- 
fully backed the campaign. 

Gerry McHugh for exam- 
ple has argued that it is time 
that Protestant business- 
men realised “the spending 
power of Catholics”. 

Socialists oppose these 
boycotts because they 


A glimmer of hope [Tair 


WHILE Unionist politicians do their 
best to whip up sectarianism an 
important glimmer of hope has 


come from Derry. 


A unity demonstra- 
tion of Catholics and 
Protestants against big- 
otry was organised for 
August 8th. 

The march organisers 
said they wanted to 
highlight two simple 
themes: “Against Sec- 
tarian marches” and 
“Against Sectarian At- 
tacks” 


Addressed. 


One of the organisers, 
Katherine Haslett who 
addressed a rally called 
by the Derry Trades 
Council after the break- 
down of the IRA cease- 
fire in February, said, 

“For someone like 
me, coming from a Prot- 
estant background, the 
behaviour of the police 
in Derry on the night of 
July 12th was a shock. I 
always believed that 
they were basically al- 
tight, that they were 


there to protect us and 
that anyone who criti- 
cised them was just bit- 
ter about things that hap- 
pened twenty years ago. 
“But RUC violence 
against peaceful 
protestors and their 
backing of the Orange 
Order showed they can- 
not be trusted to stop 
sectarian marches.” 
The organisers see the 
unity demonstration as a 
continuation of the ral- 
lies attended by thou- 
sands of Catholics and 
Protestants after the 
Shankill and Greysteel 
murders to demand an 
end to sectarian killings. 
According to 
Katherine, “The unity 
demonstration is to 
show those bigoted 
groups that they are a 
minority in the North. 
“The majority of peo- 
ple want to continue to 
live together peacefully.” 
As well as opposing 


the Apprentice Boys’ 
march, the United 
Against Bigotry group is 
also taking a public 


White whose home in 
the Fountain area was 
petrol bombed by na- 
tionalist youth, 


RUC demonstratimg their impartiality 


Stand against sectarian 
attacks on Protestant 
homes in Derry. 

They referred specifi- 
cally to the case of Rosie 


In a statement United 
Against Bigotry said: 

“Such attacks are in- 
defensible and serve 
only to push ordinary 


Martin Toner after being hit by a plastic bullet 


present all Protestants as 
the enemy. 

Many of the small shop- 
keepers in these towns are 
not even members of the 
Orange Order. 


Controls 


The boycott plays 
Straight into the hands of 
ihe bigots by allowing them 
to claim that Catholics are 
Joining up to drive Protes- 
tants out of the areas. 

They give the impression 


Protestants back into the 
hands of bigots.” 

Both Paisley and 
Trimble visited the 
Fountain area a week af- 
ter the riots. hypocriti- 
cally saying that they 
were concerned about 
sectarian attacks when 
they were responsible 
for encouraging sectar- 
ian violence the week 
before. 


Leaflets 


otry got tremendous 
Support in the run up to 
their march. 


Stalls in the Waterside 
and on the Cityside re- 
ceived the same degree 
of welcome. 


Bundles of leaflets 
were taken into to local 
workplaces after the 
Derry Trades Council 
gave the march its back- 


supp 


his own city. 
They have eve 
with preserving 


of Catholics. 
East Belfast U 
told reporters: 


that the fight against 
Orangeism is just about 
who controls areas. 


During the riots in Derry, 
Sinn Fein members physi- 
cally stopped local youth 
attacking premises like the 
Bank of Ireland, claiming 
that it was on “our” side. 


The logic of supporting a 
boycott is to tell people that 
Catholic business owners 
are their friends—even 


when they pay less than £2 
an hour! 


ivi- 
encourages preju- 


re- 
honestly erari 


of endeavour, no 


erry Trades Council be- 


s repeatedly 
nion lead- 


ject the bigo 


“It is nonsense to su 
e 
that people who RAPPEN to 


Share the same religi 
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commo g have 


cial, economic 


thee and Political interests, 


The initiative showed 

-that there is a real mood 

for working class unity 
in the city. 
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cians to mask and d 
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xpressing their gut hatred 


nionist Councillor Cecil Moore 


“What my people are 
saving is that when we 
arrive at a situation in 
the Cregagh Estate, 
where we have a 
population that is 20 
Roman Catholic, they 
will declare this a 
republican area. 

“Once we have let 
them in to that degree 
Orangemen will not be 
allowed to lift their 
banner. 


“This is not on™. 


Promoting 


if Moore was living in 
Bosnia he would be 
accused of promoting 
ethnic cleansing. 

Buf no action will be 
taken against him by a 
Unionist Party that 
thrives on such senti- 
ments. 
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Clinton scraps social welfare 


PRESIDENT Bill Clinton agreed in early August 
to sign a bill that, in one swoop, ended 60 years 
of the most basic welfare provision in the US 
and savaged the living standards of the poor. 

Clinton promised dur- He has now done so by 
ing his 1992 election condemning millions to 
campaign to. “end wel- poverty in the richest na- 


fare as we know it”. 


tion in the world. 


The Personal Responsi- 
bility and Work Opportu- 
nity Act will affect 13 mil- 
lion Americans, of whom 
some nine million are chil- 
dren. 

Anti-poverty campaign- 
ers estimate one million 


| 
| 
! 
| 


THE WORST unrest in 30 
years shook Indonesia at 
the the end of July, as anti- 
government protestors ri- 
oted and burnt down banks 
in the capital Jakarta. 

At least two people were 
killed in clashes with troops 
in the unrest which has 
shaken a country hailed by 
pro-market politicians as 
showing the way forward 
for the Third World. 

Riots began when gov- 
ernment troops stormed 
the opposition PDI party , 
which for a month had 
been the focus of pro-de- 
mocracy rallies. 


Investments 


Indonesia, the world’s 
fourth most populous 
country, has seen a rapid 
industrialisation in recent 
decades. 

The World Bank this 
year said, “Few countries 
in the world have had bet- 
ter economic perform- 
ance.” 

The economy is growing 
year on year at over 8 
percent. Huge investments 
from multinational firms 
like the US Nike sports- 
wear giant have poured in. 

They have heen out to 
take advantage of the low 
wages and repressive politi- 
cal conditions. 

Nike, for example, pays 
its 120,000 workers in In- 
donesia around £1.40 a day. 

Strikes, effective unions, 
open opposition to the 
regime and any public 
gathering not licensed by 
the military are banned. 

Internal repression has 
gone hand in hand with a 
near genocidal occupation 
of neighbouring East 
Timor by the Indonesian 
regime. 

Some half a million East 
Timorese have been killed 


Indonesia: 
Banks burnt down in 


anti-government riots 


since Indonesian troops 
occupied the island in 1975. 

Despite the killing Brit- 
ain continues to back the 
regime and is its biggest 
arms supplier. 

The current government 
of President Suharto seized 
power in a bloody coup in 
1965. 

Then, with British gov- 
ernment backing, the army 
slaughtered over half a 
million people and all but 
wiped out what had been 
one of the world’s biggest 
Communist parties. 

Since then all power has 
been in the hands of 
Suharto, his ruling party 
and the generals. 

In a pretence at democ- 
racy the regime has set up, 
and largely controls, two 
opposition parties, the PDI 
and the Muslim United De- 
velopment Party. 

But as discontent has 
grown over the last year the 
PDI has found itself the fo- 
cus of anti-government 


upport. 

PDI leader Megawati 
Sukarnopunti is the daugh- 
ter of former President 
Sukarno, a national hero 
for his role in winning in- 
dependence from the 
former Dutch colonialists 
and who was overthrown in 
the 1965 coup. 

Megawati has long 
backed the current system 
but she and her wealthy 
business backers have been 
pushed into demanding 
some limited change. 

When she threatened to 
stand in presidential elec- 
tions next year against 
Suharto she became the fo- 
cus for wider discontent. 

The regime responded 
by rigging this year’s PDI 
congress to remove 
Megawati and instal a 
more pliable leader. 

That was the spark for 


the discontent to boil to the 
surface. 

Pro-Megawati 
protestors occupied the 
PDI headquarters and he- 
gan staging illegal democ- 
racy rallies outside. 

As the Indonesian re- 
gime ordered troops and 
riot police to move against 
protesters the PDI and 
Megawati were quick to 
distance themselves from 
the clashes. They want lim- 
ited reform not fundamen- 
tal change in Indonesia. 


Erupted 


But forces who could 
push for more fundamen- 
tal change are emerging. 

A new student move- 
ment has erupted since 
April when huge riots 
paralysed the city of Ujung 
Pandang for two weeks. 
The revolt was ended by 
troops storming 
universities killing three 
students. 

That repression sparked 
student protests around the 
country. 


The regime’s biggest 
fear must be that the pow- 
erful working class in the 
country’s booming new in- 
dustries joins the fight for 
change. 


Illegal strikes are com- 
mon, if quickly repressed. 
In 1994 a wave of workers 
unrest swept the city of 
Medan. A new Indonesian 
Worker Welfare Union has 
emerged in recent years, 
though it is subject to re- 
pression. 


If the simmering discon- 
tent among workers and 
the urban poor links up 
with the student revolts 
then Jast weekend’s riots 
could he the start of a proc- 
ess that challenges the re- 
gime. 


children will be pushed into 
serious poverty almost im- 
mediately. 

It ends the 60 year old 
provision of state aid to 
every poor family with chil- 
dren. The bill: 

Micuts over $35 billion from 
welfare spending over the 
next six years. 

makes families only enti- 
tled to benefit for five years. 
Hmakes the head of a fam- 
ily find work within two 
years or lose benefit. 
fimakes teenage parents 
stay at school and live with 
their parents in order to get 
benefit. 

Wbans welfare to all immi- 
grants in the first five years 
of their stay in the US. 
Mistrips Medicaid—the 
subsidised medical service 
for the poor—from immi- 
grants, whether legal or il- 
legal. 

Micuts the food stamp pro- 
gramme that entitles the 
poorest to free food by an 
average of $400. 


Refuses 


For those surviving on 
$4,200 a year or less the cut 
in food stamps means a 10 
percent cut in their real in- 


come. 

Any mother who refuses 
to name the father of her 
child will automatically 
lose at least 25 percent of 
her benefit. 

Responsibility for wel- 
fare schemes for the poor 
now reverts to local states. 
They may slash welfare 
payments and impose new 
rules to disqualify appli- 
cants or penalise those al- 
ready claiming. 


Workfare 


In Virginia, for example. 
a local scheme already 
means that those who apply 
for benefit receive welfare 
for 90 days betore being put 
on a compulsory unpaid 
“community work experi- 
ence” scheme-—workfare 

After two years all ben- 
efit stops altogether. 

Mothers are told to use 
birth control because they 
don't get extra benetit for 
new children. 

Clinton’s measures wall 
drive more of the poorest 
towards crime 

So as well as attacking 
the poor, Clinton has put 
another 100,000 police on 
the streets and launched 


PLO cops in torture killing 


THOUSANDS OF Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank town 
of Nablus attended the fu- 
neral last week of a prisoner 
thought to have been tortured 
to death by Palestinian secu- 
rity forces. 

Shops closed for the fu- 
neral and mourners burnt 
tyres, stoned police stations 
and hurled abuse at the se- 
curity forces of Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat. 

A banner outside the 
home of the dead man. 
Mahmoud Jumayyel, said 
“We did not struggle to have 
this kind of repression.” 
Jumayyel had a fractured 
skull, scald marks, cigarette 
burns and whip lacerations 
when his body was taken to 
hospital. 

His death is only one ex- 
ample of the repression be- 
ing meted out by the new 
Palestinian security forces. 

Their bloody record 
means more Palestinians 
have died at the hands of 
Palestinian security forces in 
the last two years than at the 
hands of the Israelis—seven 
against two. 

But this brutality is a con- 
sequence of the policy of 
Western governments. 

It is the logical outcome 
of the peace deal signed be- 
tween Palestinian and Israeli 
leaders in 1993. 

That deal granted “au- 
tonomy” to the Palestinians 
who live in the Gaza strip 
and West Bank town of 
Jericho. 

It did nothing to énd the 
systematic discrimination 
against Palestinians within 
Israel's borders, or about the 
fact that Israel is built on 
land stolen from the Pales- 
tinians. 

It left real economic and 
military power in the hands 
of the Israeli state. 

Palestinian leaders were 
given little more than the 


powers of a local council. 
but they were given the nght 
to farm their own security 
forces, 

Israel and the Western 
governments that back it, 
hoped this would mean PLO 


one of the world’s biggest 
prison building pro 
grammes, 

Mready over 1.2 million 
Americans are in prison, 


more than half of them 


leaders policing Palestinian 
discontent 


Control 


They hoped they could use 
the PLO to control Hamas, 


: 
Fury over railway killings 


HOW LITTLE has 
changed in the new 
South Africa was shown 
earlier in August when 
16 black people were 
slaughtered in a station 
stampede caused by se- 
curity guards attacking 
passengers with cattle 
prods. 

Survivors said the 
chaos began when hun- 
dreds of workers tried to 
catch their usual 5.55am 
train from Tembisa sta- 
tion to work. 

Private security 
guards, wielding electric 
shock batons and firing 
guns, had been em- 
ployed to wage war on 
alleged fare-dodgers. 

The guards crushed 
travellers against metal 
turnstiles and mesh 
fences. 

Sixteen were trampled 
to death and over 50 peo- 
ple were injured, many 
with electric shock inju- 
ries from the potentially 
lethal batons. 

The killings caused 
fury among the township 
residents. Thousands ri- 
oted, stoned the station 
office and set company 
bulidings on fire. 

President Nelson 
Mandela called on peo- 
ple to go home. 

But many residents 
were angry at the lack of 
response from the au- 


thorities and the way that 
commuters are still 
treated like animals. 

The deaths come as 
strikes over pay have be- 
come a focus for South 
African workers disen- 
chanted with the slow 
pace of reform since the 
end of apartheid. 

Up to 80,000 textile 
workers who have been 
striking over wages were 
expected to return to 
work this week. 

The workers stayed 
out longer than their un- 
ion leaders suggested in 
order to keep up the 
pressure on the “ex- 
perts” brought in to 
solve the dispute. 


Offer 


The result was a set- 
tlement between the 
bosses’ offer of 8.5 per- 
cent and the union’s 
claim for 10 percent. 

This is a step forward 
in the face of bosses’ 
lockouts. It could have 
been a total victory if un- 
ion leaders had matched 
the strikers’ determina- 
tion. 

At the same time over 
25,000 miners at Impala 
platinum near 
Rustenburg have begun 
a pay strike. demanding 
increases of around 9.5 
percent. 


black. 

Clinton has shown he ts 
no different fram the Re- 
publicans. His war on wel- 
fare amounts to a waren the 


poor. 


the militant Islamist group 
who argue for continued re- 
sistance against Israel and 
who have grown out of con- 
tinued poverty and frustra- 
tion, That is exactly what is 
happening now. 


At the nearby Amplat 
mine 28,000 sacked 
workers are faced witha 
humiliating deal, forced 
through by the ANC, to 
end their strike over ben- 
efits and bonuses. Work- 
ers will be rehired indi- 
vidually and must agree 
never to raise again the 
matters that led to the 
strike. 

In Pretoria police had 
to rescue the manage- 
ment of a steel factory 
after 300 workers barred 
them in their offices ina 
dispute over wages. 

Large sections of the 
Richard Bay coal termi- 
nal were closed after 
workers there struck 
over pay. 

The failure to improve 
conditions for the vast 
majority of black South 
Africans has led to what 
the Guardian calls, “the 
most serious leadership 
squabbles in the ANC 
since it came to power.” 
There are strong ru- 
mours of corruption at 
the top of the govern- 
ment. 

A sacked minister has 
alleged payments from 
superrich casino boss 
Sol Kerzner and leading 
ANC figures. 

In return, it is claimed. 
Kerzner was not pros- 


ecuted for admitted brib- 
ery crimes. 


ooo 
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SECTARIAN divisions have been 
carefully nurtured to suit the 
interests of the North’s bosses. 

Since its revival in the 1880s, the 
Orange Order has played a key role 
in fomenting these divisions. 

Orangelem and working class 
solidarity have both competed in 
the minds of working class Protes- 
tants. 

There have been low points 
when Protestant workers have 
been duped into supporting 
Orangeism and a minority have 
even been organised into commit- 


ting sectarian outrages. 

But always there have been 
Protestant voices raised against 
sectarianism. 

At high points in working class 
struggle large numbers of Protes- 
tant workers have broken from sec- 
tarianism and joined Catholic work- 
ers in fighting the Orange bosses. 

The tragedy has been that there 
has not been a strong socialist 
organisation to organise the fight 
against the sectarian Orange state 
and for workers’ unity. Here KEVIN 
WINGFIELD looks at the record. 


1907: Larkin 
organises the docks 


| IN 1907 James Larkin 
arrived in Belfast as an 
official of the British 
based National Union of 
Dock Workers. 

Belfast’s 3,000 dockers 
worked long hours in all 
| weathers for tup- 
pence per ton of 
material moved. 
Worst of all two- 
thirds of them were 
employed casually 
at the whim of the 
employers. They 
were lucky to get a 
full week’s work. 

Within a couple of 

months Larkin had 
| most of the dockers 
organised in the un- 
ion as well as the 
1,500 carters who 
worked in the docks. 

When the bosses 
tried to smash the un- 
ion by locking out 
union members, 
Larkin brought out 
the entire docks in- 
cluding the carters, 

The strike was im- 
mensely popular 
among the Belfast 
working class, 
Catholic and Protes- 
tant, despite being denounced by 
Unionist politicians and the 
Catholic Church. 

British troops occupied the 
docks to protect scabs brought 
from Britain and the South. 


Mutineed 


100,000 workers marched 
down the Shankill Road with both 
Orange and Nationalist flute 

, bands. 

Collections for the strikes were 
laken up on the Orange marches 
on July 12th and the police even 
mutinied after Larkin had pointed 
out their poor pay and conditions. 

Troops on horse back charged 
Catholic areas with bayonets and 
| shot dead two Catholic by- 

standers. 

The Unionist press tried to pic- 
ture this as a “nationalist insurrec- 


tion”, waming of attacks in Prot- 
estant areas. 

But Catholic and Protestant 
stood together until the end when 
they were the sold-out by union 
leaders who made a rotten deal 
with the bosses over the heads of 
the strikers. In the aftermath the 


demoralisation was bitter. 

The main socialist organisation 
at the time—the Independent La- 
bour Party—refused to challenge 
sectarianism or champion the right 
of Ireland to independence. 


Experience 


Its leader, William 
Walker, denounced Ca- 
tholicism and described 
himself as a unionist. 


The lack of a princi- 
pled socialist organisation 
meant there was little per- 
manent organisation left 
from the experience of 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers fighting together. 

This made it casier for 
the Orange bosses to 
whip up sectarian 
antagonisms during the 
Home Rule crisis. 


In 1912, some 2,400 
Catholics and 600 “rotten 
Prods”—anti sectarian 
Protestants, many of 
whom were trade union 
activists and socialists— 
were driven from their 
jobs in the docks and 
shipyards by mobs of Or- 
ange bigots. 


THE EARLY 1930s saw 
unemployment rocket in 
the North after the Wall 
Street crash of 1929. Of- 
ficially the figure reached 
70,000 although the real 
figure was closer to 
100,000. 

For the thousands who didn’t 
qualify for unemployment ben- 
efit—or were cut off because they 
would not emigrate to get a job— 
the only alternatives were the 
workhouse or Outdoor Relief. This 
was a form of what is now called 
“workfare"’—unemployed workers 
were required to mend roads for 
their pittance of a dole. 

Sectarianism had allowed the 
Unionist goverment of Northem 
Ireland to get away with the low- 
est Relief rates in the UK. 


Opposed 


In September 1932, after relief 
rates were cut, the small Revolu- 
tionary Workers Group on the 
schemes called a strike of those 
workers on relief work. 

Union leaders in the Belfast 


IN 1934 one of the strong- 
est left wing organisations 
was founded in Ireland. 

Known as the Republican Con- 
gress it grew out of a split in the 
IRA, but also involved socialists 
and trade unionists. 

Of its five branches in Belfast. 
four were in Protestant areas. 
where many had moved to the left 
after the unemployed riots. 

At the Wolfe Tone Commemo- 
ration in that year 500 Protestant 
workers marched behind a banner 


Trades Council opposed the strike 
as did the Northem Ireland Labour 
Party, but militant tactics, includ- 
ing flying pickets ensured a total 


per aly 
Workers from Shankill 


i wot ey 
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teading: “Shankill Road Belfast 
Branch. Break the connection with 
capitalism. Connolly's message 
our ideal”. 

But the Republican leadership 
was terrified of this left wing radi- 
calism. The Chief of Staff of the 
IRA, Sean McBride, ordered a 
number of thugs to attack the 
Shankill Road contingent because 
they were so anti-capitalist. 

Undeterred the next day, the Bel- 


fast contingent marched through 
Dublin to Connolly’s grave. 


1919 and the fight for 44-hour week 


BELFAST saw its greatest 
strike in 1919. 

40,000 workers in the ship- 
yards and engineering plants 
came out on strike for the 44- 
hour week. 

Though most of the strikers 
were Protestant, the strike was 
run by the Belfast district com- 
mittee of the engineering un- 
ion—a body mostly made up of 
Catholics, 

Soon the strike had spread to 
electricity and trams. Unionist 
leaders denounced the strike as 
a “Sinn Fein, Bolshevik plot”. 

Troups were sent into the 


power stations. Eventually the 
strike began to crumble when 
the union leaders did not spread 
the action. 


Nervous 


But the labour unrest still 
continued. 100,000 workers 
demonstrated on May Day in 
Belfast and in 1920 building 
workers wona strike for the 44- 
hour week. 

Shipyard workers also won 
major pay increases, 

In this atmosphere all of so- 
ciety shifted to the left. 97 La- 


bour candidates were returned 
in local elections that year and 
the Unionist bosses became 
nervous about their position. 

But the Northern Ireland La- 
bour Party never attacked the 
Orange Order as a sectarian in- 
stitution set up to divide work- 
ers. It said little about the War 
of Independence that was then 
being fought against the might 
of the British empire. 

For their part, Sinn Fein had 
little to say to Protestant work- 
ers. A priest was elected Presi- 
dent of the organisation and 
one of their main messages was 


that ‘Labour must wait’. In 
other words, there would be no 
social change when Ireland 
won independence. 

The Orange bosses seized 
their opportunity to stir up di- 
visions. In July 1920, shipyard 
employers sacked Catholic 
workers for being “disloyal”. 
Orange mobs were again set 
lose and drove 12,000 workers 
from their jobs. Many among 
those driven out were Protes- 
tant trade unionists. 

An orgy of sectarianism fol- 
lowed over the next two years 
leaving 500 people dead. 
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termination at the graveside of rank ang 
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The Republican Congresseven- s0lalist | 
tually broke up because some of disgust, 


DURING THE Second World Wa! one 
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In the First World War, thou- 
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What do 
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ocialists and 

z act for them ratha 
the u N lO N S All these factors 

7 combine to produca 
Ever since the modern working class their members and 
first developed in the industrial revo- hold back the struggle. 


than being involved 
TRADE UNIONS are the basic maSS the problem of union 
lution workers have formed unions. , Under capitalism 


sali ? 
socialists say: 
themselves. 
organisations of the working class. officials who sell out 
trade union officials 


The Unionist government de- 
ienced the strike and drafted in 
‘extra police to Belfast. Tens of 


thousands defied a ban on further 
demonstrations and clashed with 
police. 

Orange politicians tried to pre- 
tend that this was a Catholic plot 
and the RUC concentrated on at- 
tacking the Catholic Falls Road. 

Butrioting spread from the Falls 
to the Protestant Shankill Road. 
Faced with united Catholic and 
Protestant action the government 
was desperate. 

After the Belfast Trades Coun- 
cil eventually became involved the 
government announced conces- 
sions. 


TWO FAILED TRADITIONS 


THE TRAGEDY is that the many occasions when Prot- 
estant and Catholic workers have fought together 
have not found any permanent expression in a politi- 
cal movement opposing sectarianism and the bosses. 


‘aders pulled back from fight- 

_dpenly for a Workers Repub- 

al i nd building a separate social- 
y. 


“bey wanted to continue an 

$ T tradition of looking for ‘the 

» blic’ and aimed to win over 

Ne fi < and file members of Fianna 
g ‘ 


fy ae 
A ye Belfast Protestant contin- 
made it clear that the only 
ad they were fighting for was 
fu dist Ireland and many left in 
1st. 


nie of the lowest rates 
s in Northern Ireland. 


in days the strike had spread 
,000 workers in key war in- 


mmunist Party at the time 


cist fight and so their union 
unsuccessfully tried to stop 


En the Unionist government 
live shop stewards, another 
workers struck in protest. 

į ‘government then gave in, re- 
$ l the men and ordering pay 


The reason is that the main two 
radical traditions in the North 
have so little to offer. 

The Labour Party tradition 
claims to stand for working class 
unity, but wants to avoid fighting 
Orange influence within the work- 
ing class. 

Labour parties try to bring 
change by getting the maximum 
number of votes and so try to 
avoid controversial issues. In 
practice, this has always meant 
staying quiet about the Orange 
Order. 

As well as this Labour leaders 
have always tried to dampen down 
militancy and any sparks of 
fightback in the working class. 

But it is only in mass working 
class struggles that socialists can 
gain the leverage to attack sectari- 
anism and argue for the fight 
against Orangeism. 


Troubles 


The failure of labourism was 
seen at the start of the most recent 
troubles when the NILP polled 
100,000 votes in 1970. 

But they refused to condemn 
internment and after Bloody Sun- 
day, when 13 people were mur- 
dered by the British army,they or- 
ganised no protests. Their 
Stormont MP simply called on the 
govemment to take measures to 
save lives. 

Despite the fact that many of 
the dead were members of trade 
unions’ the Northern Ireland 
Committee of the ICTU also 
stayed silent. 

Because of this approach, the 
NILP collapsed as a party as it 
tried to avoid saying anything on 
the Northern crisis. 

The other radical tradition in the 
North has been Republicanism. It 
tends to dismiss Protestant work- 
ers as a “labour aristocracy” and 
claims that a united Ireland has to 
be won against their opposition. 

Even when Protestant workers 
stand up against attacks on Catho- 
lics, they get no support from Re- 
publicans. When Harland and 


Wolff workers struck after the 
murder of Maurice O Kane, An 
Phoblacht ran a banner headline 
denouncing the “Shipyard of 


Torture 


Instead of making links with 
Protestants republicans try to align 
itself with conservative national- 
ists like Albert Reynolds. Despite 
the fact that Fianna Fail govem- 
ments have hung, tortured and in- 
terned republicans, they still look 
for a “nationalist consensus”. 

But a nationalist consensus 
which guarantees there will be no 


workmates. 


tity. 


lic workers. 


tals in the South. 


The alternative 


TODAY more Protestant workers than ever are look- 
ing for an alternative to Orangeism. Instead of the 
myths of superiority they want a real and genuine 
accommodation with their Catholic neighbours and 


But this will not happen automatically. The Northern 
state has been formed on a sectarian basis and it encour- 
ages all workers to think in terms of their religious iden- 


Only a socialist organisation with real roots among Prot- 
estant and Catholic workers can counter this. Such an or- 
ganisation starts from the fact that class is the main divide 
in society. It seeks to show that Protestants and Catholic 
have far more in common than divides them. 

It has to openly oppose Orangeism as a poison that helps 
to divide workers. It has to show that any loyalty to Trimble 
or Paisley will work against Protestant workers because 
it helps identify them with the oppression of fellow Catho- 


It is easier to do this when that socialist organisation 
has a record of totally opposing the domination that the 
Catholic bishops have exercised over schools and hospi- 


A socialist organisation has also to show that the parti- 
tion of Ireland produced what Connolly called a ‘carnival 
of reaction’ where right wing ideas flourished. 

Its fight can never be of ‘the wrap the green flag around 
me’ variety. Instead it has to make it clear that it stands 
openly against the Southern state and is struggling for a 
united socialist Ireland where all workers gain. 


change in a united Ireland drives 
Protestant workers back into the 
hands of the Orange Order. 

It gives the impression that they 
will suffer discrimination from a 
Catholic majority throughout the 
island, 

The other Republican tactic has 
been bombing campaigns. 

These always start with a claim 
that they will hit purely British tar- 
gets but they extend beyond that. 

The IRA is based in exclusively 
Catholic areas and they tend to 
focus on bombing mainly Protes- 
tant towns and areas. Bombs like 
those in the Shankill Road then 
push Protestant workers into the 
arms of the loyalist paramilitaries. 

Faced with these two traditions, 
it is no wonder that Protestant 
workers have not broken from 
loyalism in large numbers. 


They have done 
so in virtually every 
country in the world 
except where forci- 
bly prevented by 
fascists or other dic- 
tatorships. 

The existence of 
trade unions derives 
from two fundamen- 
tal features of capi- 
talism. 

First, capitalism 
draws workers to- 
gether in large 
workplaces and in- 
dustries. 

This gives em- 
ployed workers a po- 
tential for stable, 
mass organisations 
not possessed by 
previous oppressed 
classes, such as 
peasants, or by sec- 
tions of the working 
class such as the un- 
employed. 

Second, under 
capitalism there is a 
permanent conflict 
of interest between 
bosses and work- 
ers. 

Capitalists employ 
workers in order to 
make a profit out of 
their labour. It is in 
their interest to pay 
workers as little as 
possible, to make 
them work as long 
and hard as possible, 
and to sack them if 
the market flags or 
they look like causing 
trouble. 


Defence 


The only defence 
workers have is collec- 
tive organisation to 
present a united front 
to the boss. 

Almost every 
worker, whether con- 
sciously or semi-con- 
sciously, knows this 
and therefore feels at 
some point the need 
for the protection of 
the union. 

This is why all talk 
of unions being a thing 
of the past or out of 
date is nonsense. 

Obviously the size 
and strength of union 


Economics of the 
Madhouse—Capitalism 
and the Market Today 
by Chris Harman 

£3.50 + 70p p+p from: 
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organisation fluctu- 
ates, depending on 
economic and political 
circumstances and the 
level of working class 
resistance. 

But trade unions will 
remain essential as 
long as capitalism €x- 


ists. 

In Ireland today, af- 
ter after the defeats 
and retreats of the 
1980s, trade unions 
remain huge mass or- 
ganisations. 

And they have re- 
tained all their poten- 
tial power to hit the 
bosses and the sys- 
tem where it hurts. 

Marx, who argued 
the emancipation of 
the working class 
would be the act of the 
working class itself, 
was a Strong sup- 
porter of trade union- 
ism. 

He saw the unions 
not only as necessary 
for workers’ immedi- 
ate interests, but also 
as “schools for social- 
ism”. This was be- 
cause he understood 
that workers political 
consciousness grows 
out of struggle. 

However, if trade 
unions are abso- 
lutely vital, they also 
suffer from serious 
limitations. 

Because the basic 
role of unions is to bar- 
gain over the terms of 
sale of labour power 
rather than contest the 
ownership of the 
means of production, 
they tend always to 
deal with the effects of 
capitalism rather than 
the causes of those ef- 
fects. 

Also the aim of any 
trade union is to 
achieve 100 percent 
membership more or 
less regardless of 
members’ politics (Na- 
zis or out-and-out 
scabs excepted). 

This is a source of 
strength against the 
employer, but also a 
source of weakness. 

It means that most 
of the time, most of the 
members are passive, 
relying on the union to 


form a distinct social 
layer mediating be- 
tween the working 
class and the capital- 
ist class. 

In terms of pay, job 
security and condi- 
tions of work they 
stand above the work- 
ers they represent. 
When they negotiate 
away a tea break or 
accept redundancies 
they don't lose their 
own tea break or their 
own jobs. 

Frequently they 
spend more time mix- 
ing with the manage- 
ment than with their 
members. As the 
move up the union lad- 
der so they become 
more and more de- 
tached from the rank 
and file. 


Threaten 


Disputes become 
problems to be solved 
not battles to be won, 
and strikes are dis- 
turbing events that 
threaten to get out of 
their control. 

At the same time 
union leaders are still 
effected by pressures 
from below. 

Without members 
they have no job, and 
unless they reflect to 
some extent the pres- 
sure from the rank and 
file there is no reason 
for employers even to 
talk to them. 

Consequently the 
behaviour of union 
leaders vacillates. 
One minute they 
make a show of 
putting up a fight and 
the next they sell out. 

Unions, therefore, 
are essential but 
they are not enough. 

In addition workers 
need rank and file or- 
ganisation to put pres- 
sure on the leaders, 
revolutionary socialist 
organisation alongside 
and inside the union to 
fight for the interests of 
the class as a whole, 
and eventually work- 
ers’ councils to chal- 
lenge and replace the 
capitalist state. 


— JOHN MOLYNEUX 
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ne hundred and fifty 

years ago Karl Marx 

declared the working 
class the “gravediggers” of 
capitalism. 

Today it has become fashionable for 
sociologists and economists to dismiss 
Marx’s arguments as out of date. They 
claim that Marx's theories may have de- 
scribed the society of the 19th Century 
but they no longer fit in the modern 
world. : 

They argue that technology and serv- 
ice industries have increasingly replaced 
manufacturing industry and the industrial 
working class. What workers are left in 
traditional industry are too weak and few 
in number to pose any real threat to the 
system. 

In place of Marx’s proletariat we have 
new “Yuppie” white collar middle class 
concentrated in service industries. too 
well paid to want to fight against the sys- 
tem. At the bottom of society we have a 
new “underclass” of the unemployed or 
the “working poor” concentrated in low- 
paid part-time jobs where it is impossi- 
ble for them to organise. 


f such arguments were 

true of course, socialism 

would be unthinkable. The 
best that could be hoped for 
would bea few crumbs off the 
table for the ‘under-class’ if 
the economy is doing well. 

However. Lindsey German’s new 
book, A Question of Class sets out to 
devastate these arguments, 

She argues that the new pessimism 
flows from a tendency to identify the 
working class with those in manual work 
and heavy industry with longstanding 
traditions of union organisation. The de- 
cline of such traditional industries then 
leads to the conclusion that the working 
class is disappearing. 

A more serious look at the working 
class today however demonstrates that 
while it has changed a good deal, rumours 
of its demise are greatly exaggerated. 

Today there are in fact far more indus- 
trial workers in the world than there were 
in Marx’s time. 

When Marx wrote Das Kapital, peas- 
ants rather than workers were the biggest 
class in society. The majority of workers 
worked either as domestic servants in the 
house of the wealthy, or as agricultural 
labourers in rural areas, not in factories. 
Needless to say such workers were far 
harder to organise into unions than, say, 
Dunnes Stores workers today. 

Industrial workers were a tiny minor- 
ity concentrated in a few large urban cen- 
tres in Britain, France, Belgium and parts 
of Northern Italy. Often in small 
workplaces and largely uneducated, 
workers had to try and form unions and 
“combinations” when it was often illegal 
to do so. Casualisation was also far more 
widespread than today. 

The majority of workers involved in 
the 1913 lockout in Dublin, for exam- 
ple. were overwhelmingly unskilled, 
employed on a casual basis and with tit- 
ile or no tradition of union organisation. 


But even then. Connolly and Larkin's 
ITGWU were capable of shaking the 
foundations of the bosses system. 

In comparison today, the working 
class is larger and more powertul than it 
has ever been. There are now more in- 
dustrial workers in South Korea than 
there were in the entire world when Marx 
lived. 


he spread of capital 

ism to the four corners 

of the earth has meant 
that for the first time in his- 
tory workers constitute the 
majority of the worlds popu- 
lation. 

Countries such as Ireland demonstrate 
this trend clearly. Right up to the early 
1950s, 45% of adult population lived 
and worked on the land, only a tiny mi- 
nority were workers. Today only 12% 
live on the land, while the vast majority 
live in cities or larger towns and work in 
one industry or another. 

Of course, there has been some de- 
cline in certain manufacturing and pri- 
mary industries. However this decline 
tends to reflect the weakness of particu- 
lar economies rather than be an inevita- 
ble product of successful capitalist de- 
velopment. 

So while in Britain, France and the 
US there has been a relative decline in 
manufacturing in the last twenty years, 
the most successful post-war economy, 
Japan, has seen a relative sectoral shift 


question of class: 


Do workers still 
have the p 
change 


away from services in favour of manu- 
facturing. 


f course, as technol- 

ogy develops and 

productivity rises 
there is tendency for jobs to 
be shed in manufacturing 
and a growth of services. 

However, this should not be overstated 
and certainly not mistaken for a decline 
in the size or strength in the working class. 

In some areas, for example there has 
been a tendency for manufactured goods 
to replace services. Mass produced goods 
such as washing machines, televisions, 
videos, personal computers and private 
transport have all worked to replace 
things previously supplied in the service 
sector. Indeed overall world manufactur- 
ing output is today higher than it has ever 
been. 

And where technology has meant a 
decline of the numbers working, it often 
puts the remaining workers in an even 
more powerful position. 

The recent strike by 3,000 General 
Motors workers in a plant in Dayton, 
Ohio demonstrated this clearly. Despite 
the overall decline in jobs in the US car 
industry in recent years, just in time pro- 
duction techniques, meant that the strike 
in Dayton led in a short time to the clo- 
sure all of GM’s plants in the US. The 
strength of the GM workers is further 
indicated when we consider the strike led 
to a one third fall in US Gross Domestic 
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Product for that quarter. 

As to service industries themselves. 
the usefulness of seeing any fundamen- 
ial distinction between a whole number 
of service jobs and those in manufactur- 
ing is Very much open to question. 

Should transport workers, health work- 
ers or teachers. for example. be seen as 
any less essential to the process of pro- 
duction than the workers involved di- 
rectly in production? Services such as 
these are an inevitable and essential part 
of a growing economy and indeed have 
existed as long as the primary manufac- 
turing industries themselves. 


e other great myth is 
that the growth in white 
collar jobs has pro- 

duced a burgeoning new mid- 
dle class. 

Yet the reality is that many white col- 
lar jobs are worst paid than manual jobs 
and are increasingly insecure. A recent 
survey in the Sunday Times of what it 
termed its “middle class” readership 
showed that 35% were worried they 
might lose their job in the coming year. 

Much of the confusion over the issue 
stems from the failure to properly define 
what we mean by working class. Class 
for Marx was not a question of income, 
status, occupation or lifestyle. Rather 
class was a relationship, and in particular 
the relationship of people to the control 
or ownership of the means of producing 
wealth in society. So while many white 


collar workers may see themselves as 
‘professional’ they are nonetheless forced 
to sell their labour power to employers 
to survive and have little if any control 
over their earings or working conditions. 

Indeed it is in sectors such as these that 
there has been the biggest growth in un- 
ion membership in westem counties over 
the hast ten years. 

Before the sixties, white collar work- 
ers represented only one fifth of the Insh 
trade union movement but today they are 
over 40) per cent 

Ir is also among groups such as 
bankworkers, civil servants, teachers that 
we have seen some of the largest and most 
militant stnke action in recent times. 

Itis only at the upper levels of man- 
agement that you ean talk about people 
who have some real control over their 
own conditions and others they work 
with. By definition these representa rela- 
tively small number. 

Of course, the creation of numerous 
intermediary grades and lower manage- 
ment positions in companies and the pub- 
lic service is designed to encourage divi- 
sions among the worktoree and foster 
notions of superiority. 


owever even these 

people feel the pinch 

in periods of recession 
and restructuring. 

The security many of these middle 
managers and supervisors may have had 
in the 1980s is disappearing as employ- 
ers push for more ‘teamworking™ and 
‘fat hierarchies’, 

Whether these upper grades try to gar- 
ner favour with their employers or move 
leftwards depends on the strength of the 
overall working class. 

Those who are eager to bid “farewell 

to the working class” should remember 
the story of the French sociologist Andre 
Gorz who wrote a book of that title in 
April 1968. Gorz predicted that the west- 
em working class would never again 
engage in a major struggle against the 
state again because they had now all 
become middle class. Two months later 
in May, even before the hook was pub- 
lished, the biggest general strike in his- 
tory took place in France, involving 10 
million workers. 
_ The recent events in France involv- 
ing nearly 5 million workers on strike 
are only a small foretaste of what is to 
come in the future. As the bosses sys- 
tem puts ever greater pressure on white 
and blue collar workers alike, we can 
expect more of this kind of action. The 
question is not whether the majority of 
workers will fight but whether they have 
the politics and organisation to win this 
time around. 

Linsey German's book Question of 
Class is a classic Marxist account of 
the growing power of workers. A vital 
read. 


by Lindsey German 
Only £3:50 plus 75p postage. 
Avaiable from SW Books PO 
Box 1648 Dublin 8. 


Street... it’s the Civilians that Suffer. 


in the back to 
an’ shot in the 
Ireland.” 


These are the words are 
of Seamus Shields, the 
pedlar and one-time Re- 
publican who believed in 
nothing but the gun when 
“there wasn't a gun in the 
country” but then took to 
religion and letter writing. 

Shields is a central char- 
acter in Sean O’Casey’s 
The Shadow of a Gun- 
man—the first part of his 
trilogy about the struggle. 
for independence as wit- 
nessed by 1920’s Dublin- 
ers, 

The play is like a sad 
farce—at times brutally 
realistic but essentially a 
caricatured dramatisation 
of the effects the war of 
independence had on ten- 
ement life in Dublin. 

Born into a working- 
class family in 1880, 
O’Casey had direct expe- 
rience of the savage pov- 
erty which saw the death 
rate in Dublin rise above 
that of Calcutta’s slums. 
His own mother buried her 
husband and eight of her 
15 children. 


Desperate 


From the beginning of 
his literary career O'Casey 
focused firmly on the des- 
perate conditions of the 
working class and devel- 
oped an identification 
with socialist politics. 

He became the secre- 
tary of the Irish Citizen 
Army, the worker’ defence 
corps, when it was formed 
by Larkin and Connolly 
during the 1913 lockout. 

Greatly influenced by 
Connolly, O'Casey fully 
supported the aim of the 
workers’ republic but he 
was also strongly swayed 
by syndicalism, the belief 
that workers had to con- 
centrate on building up 
their economic strength 
alone. f 

Impatient — with 
Connolly’s belief that an 
uprising to overthrow 
British rule had to be sup- 
ported as part of the fight 
to achieve socialism, O 
Casey broke with the Citi- 
zens Army when it allied 
itself to the Irish Volun- 
teers in preparation for the 
uprising. 


Flawed 


In this way O'Casey 
was a victim of a flawed 
political analysis which 
led him to ignore the im- 
portance of the fight 
against the greatest empire 
of the day — a position 
that left him isolated and 
ineffective. 

If followed more gener- 
ally, it would have meant 
socialists becoming spec- 
tators, unwilling to either 
join the fight or offer real 


— Patricia McManus 


«+» Shot 
Empire, 


breast to save the soul of 


alternatives to the Repub- 
lican leadership. 

’ Hating the dreary 
Catholic domination of a 
nationalist Ireland, 
O'Casey seems to have 
seen all Republican sup- 
Porters as dangerous green 
dreamers or hard minded 
Cynics out to squeeze what 
they could out of a belea- 
guered Irish working 
class. 

Unlike Connolly, 
O’Casey’s politics never 
moved beyond the imme- 
diate economic interests of 
the working class - inter- 
ests which he saw as in- 
compatible equally with 
both Irish nationalism and 
British Imperialism. 


Relevant 


Therefore The Shadow 
of a Gunman is brilliantly 
acute and still relevant to- 
day in its exposure and ex- 
plicit condemnation of 
bourgeois nationalism and 
in its portrayal of a healthy 
working class cynicism to- 
wards the abstract rhetoric 
of Republicanism. 

But it offers no alterna- 
tive—no way of challeng- 
ing the Irish slum land- 
lords and the British state 
together. 

Either you retire into a 
life of scratchy self pres- 
ervation like the pragma- 
tist Shields or you're 
blinded to reality by Re- 
publican idealism like the 
naive Mini Powell— 
doomed to die for her faith 
in a fake Republican, 
Donal Davoren, a shallow 
and opportunistic poct 
who plays the “shadow” 
of a gunman. 

There is a real gunman 
in the play but he too dies 
and never becomes a fo- 
cus to counter the abstract 
moralising of the play’s 
other Republicans. 


Narrow 


For O’Casey there was 
no way of attacking Brit- 
ish rule which would not 
lead to naive self sacrifice 
or narrow self interest. 

Ultimately, The Shadow 
of a Gunman is a negative 
and pessimistic play and 
the Gate's production does 
not add a lot of insight. 

But for anybody who 
needs a clear reminder of 
the limits of Republican- 
ism and the hypocrisy of 
nationalism O’ Casey’ s 
Dublin trilogy provides a 
powerful example. 


@ The other plays in 
the trilogy are “Juno 
and the Peacock” and 
“The Plough and the 
Stars” . The Gate’s pro- 
duction runs until Sep- 
tember 30th. 
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by YURI 
PRASSAD 


AMERICA IS a na- 
tion founded upon 
myths which are 
regularly repeated 
in the present day. 

They say that the US is 
the “land of opportunity”, 
in which there is equality 
for all”, 

If there is one period in 
American history that is 
supposed to represent the 
forging of these ideals it is 
the colonisation of the west. 


Theme 


The western, as a theme 
for novels and Hollywood 
cinema, has provided us 
with a version to back up 
these claims. 

The hard work and sac- 
rifice of the settlers are re- 
warded by prosperity. John 
Wayne guards the wagon 
trains from evil savages 
(Native American Indians) 
and from those who would 
not play by the rules (out- 
laws). 

Cowboys lcad a roman- 
tic idealised life on the prai- 
ries in what are supposed 
to have been simpler times. 

Dee Brown, author of the 
classic Bury My Heart At 
Wounded Knee, sets out to 
demolish these claims in his 
latest book, The American 


Life for Cowboys fell short of the Hollywood image 


West. 
Itis based on painstaking 
research and a commitment 


to representing the lives of 


ordinary people and the op- 
pressed. 

His chapters on cowboys 
for example recreate the 
picture of a miserable life 
beset by danger and expo- 
sure to the elements. 

The constant threat of 
cattle stampedes meant that 
for the weeks that cowboys 
spenton the trail they never 
slept too deeply. being al- 
ways aware that a small 


noise could trigger the 
deaths of their colleagues 
and themselves. 

But it is in considering 
the Native Americans that 
the book comes into its 
own. 

Mary asserted that capi- 
talism came into the world 
bathed in blood. Holly- 
Wood portrayed the Indians 
as the barbaric ones, vio- 
lent tribes with an illogical 
hatred for whites and 
progress. 

Brown shows how most 
tribes were content to live 
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The 


attle 


of Algiers 


THE Battle of Algiers was a film made French paratroopers. 
in 1966, four years after Algeria 
achieved independence from French 


rule. 


The Algerian crisis as 
it was known caused po- 
litical upheaval in the 
French ruling class. 


Government 


The De Gaulle gov- 
emment at the time was 
threatened with civil war 
both in France and Alge- 
ria. 

For someone like me 
who knows little of Al- 
gerian history, this film 
was very good not only 
for its history of the fight 
against French Imperial- 
ism but for its relevance 
to the situation in Alge- 
ria today. 

The film is set in Al- 
giers in 1957. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front 


De Gaulle’s 
government was 
rocked by the 
rebellion in Algiers 
(FLN) is beginning a 
guerrilla campaign of 
shootings and bombing 
in the Casbah, the Euro- 
pean quarter of Algiers. 
The uprising itself is 
brutally crushed by 


A brilliant moment in 
the film is when the FLN 
calls a seven day strike. 


Argues 


It is very successful. 
One of the leaders of the 
FLN argues that only 
violence can achieve 
their political objectives. 

Another argues that 
the way to defeat the 
French is by every 
worker going on strike. 


Further 


He goes further to say 
“It is hard to start a revo- 
lution, but it’s even 
harder to keep it”. 

The film may have 
been made 30 years ago, 
but it still makes enough 
impact to make anyone 
fight against imperial- 


“= Gino Kelly 


alongside settlers who did 
not threaten their liveli- 
hoods, 


Fertile 


This began to change 
when the American state 
stepped in to back settlers 
during the Gold Rush by di- 
viding the land and restrict- 
ing the movement of the 
tribes. 

The Indians had no con- 
cept of land ownership and 
worked in common to pro- 
duce what they needed. 

As the government sent 
troops to drive the Indians 
out of fertile hunting 
grounds into ever smaller 
Teservations, resistance to 
their plans grew. 

Brown shows the strate- 
gic genius of many Indian 
chiefs when it came to war- 
fare. Against the odds they 
were able to humble some 


Western myths 
of wild frontier 


of America’s most re- 
nowned generals. 

Custer was just one ex- 
ample. Before his last bat- 
tle he proclaimed he would 
crush the Sioux nation and 
would become president in 
Washington, 

But, outsmarted on all 
counts, he and his men died 
in one of the bloodiest cam- 
paigns ever, 

In the end the might of 
the American state pre- 
vailed, but not before the 
Native Americans had 
given it several bloody 
noses. 

The original pho- 
tographs and maps make 
this book come alive to tell 
us the real story of how the 
west was won. 


"The American West by 
Dee Brown. Published by 
Simon and Schuster, 
£9.99. 


Journal | 


The crisis of 
economics 


THE LATEST edition of the International 
Socialism Journal provides a wealth of ar- 
gumenis and insights for socialists into a 
wide range of topics. 


Chris Harmans article 
“The Crisis of Economics” 
explains the complete fail- 
ure of mainstream 
economics 
to come tag 
terms with 
the crisis in 
capitalism 
over the last 


charts the inad- 
equacies of both 
Keynesianism and 
free market econo- ¥ 
mists in coming to 
terms with societies 
continuing instability or in 
providing any strategy for 
overcoming it. 

The centenary of William 
Morris has led to resurgence 
of interest in the nineteenth 


century Socialist and de- 

signer. Hassan 
Mahamdalle puts Mor- 
ris’s life and work into 
context and reclaims 
\ him, from those who 
‘\_ \ want to champion the 
\, \ designs while ignor- 
\ \ ing the politics that 
\ X lay behind them. 
The journal 
also includes 
\ book reviews on 
William Blake 
? by Paul Foot, 
Darwin by Alcx 
Cailincos and Gill Hubbard 
on the history of feminism. 

International Socialism 
Journal 71 is available 
from SW Books PO Box 
1648, Dublin 6 £3.00 plus 
£1 postage 


—Simon Basketter 
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„Where 
we 
stand 


Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society can 
only be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 


The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
capitalist class not torun 
society ina neutral 
fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and create a 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the 
right to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland is a 
sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 


nated against by the state. 


The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the 
whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
states. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight for a workers’ 
republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
capitalism - not to end it. 
We support the leaders 
when they fight but 
oppose them when they 
betray workers. We stand 
for independent rank and 
file action. 


FORA REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 

To win socialism social- 
ists need to organise ina 
revolutionary party. This 
party needs to argue 
against right-wing ideas 
and for overthrowing the 
system. The SWP aims to 
build such a party in 
Ireland. 


ARDEE Sports Company Lid sounds like an in- 
nocent enough little firm, no doubt producing 
running shoes and shorts—who knows, they 
might even sponsor Sonia at the next Olympics! 


But according to the human 
rights group Afri, a spokesman 
for Ardee Sports said the “com- 
pany supplies the shooting re- 
quirements to different coun- 
tries for military, police and 


sporting supplies”. 


Report 


The company is named in 
Afri’s new report on Irish links 
with the arms industry. Links: 
Ireland's Links with the Arms 


Ardee Sports has denied the 
charge but again Afri quotes the 
company spokesman as saying: 

“We represent many famous 
brand names and have numer- 
ous contacts in the arms busi- 
ness throughout the world.” 

Adtec Teo-Timoncy Holdings 
is a Navan based company also 
named in the report. Company 
boss Professor Eanna Timoncy 
is proud of the fact that his name 
will soon be on fire engines on 
US air bases all over the world. 


Trade and Military Industry re- 


veals how over a dozen Irish 
based companies are involved 
in a trade which brings death 
and destruction worldwide. 


Air Force 


Apart from supplying the de- 
sign for fire tenders for the US 


$156 billion. 


familiar”. 


radar. 
EMilitary spendin 


population. 


Arm yourself 
with these facts 


The top 100 arms pro- 
ducing companies in 1993 
had combined arms sales of 


According to the Afri re- 
port, “the instruments of 
genocide are the products of 
firms that reside comfort- 
ably among the list of top 
multi-national companies 
with whom most of us are 


These include Boeing who 
build B-52 bombers and a 
General Motors subsidiary 
called GM Hughes which 
makes missiles and military 


in 1992 
totalling $815 billion—was 
equal to the combined in- 
come of half the world’s 


®@The main capitalist coun- 
tries spend over $500 billion 
annually on the military but 
devote only $50 billion a year 


to development aid. 

In fact aid is linked to arms 
sales. For example aid to 
countries that do not buy 
British arms has been re- 
duced by 12 per cent in the 
past ten years. 

Meanwhile aid to coun- 
tries which buy British arms 
has increased by almost 20 
per cent. 

BPoorer countries spend 
$120 billion a year on arms. 
Yet the cost of universal pri- | 
mary education, clean water, 
sanitation and nutrition 
would total less than a quar- 
ter of that figure. | 
Developing countries now | 
have eight times as many 
soldiers as doctors. 

The majority of the 23 mil- 
lion killed in wars since 1945 
have been civilians. In the 
last 20 years the number of 
war refugees has gone up 
from 3 million to 15 million. 


SWP branch 


BELFAST 
Meets every Wed at 8pm 
Central Hall Rosemary St. 


CORK 

Meets every Tues at 8pm in 
Dennehy's Pub, Cornmarket 
St. 


DERRY 
Meets every Tues in Badgers 
Bar at 8pm 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 
Meets every Tues at 8pm in 
Smyths Pub. 


ENNISKILLEN 

Meets every fortnight Contact 
national address for details 
GALWAY 

Meets every Thursday at 
6pm in Currans Hotel, Eyre 
Square 


MAYNOOTH 
Contact 8722682 for details 


WATERFORD 
Meets every Thurs at 8pm in 
ATGWU Hall, Keyser St. 


DUBLIN NORTH-WEST 
Meets every Tues at 8:30pm 


in The Old Brogue, Dorset St. 


DUBLIN ARTANE/ 


COOLOCK 

Meets every Thus at 8.30pm 
Contact national address or 
phone 872 2682 for details 


DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm in the Lowes Pub, 
Dolphins Barn 

DUBLIN NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Meets every Wed at 8:30pm 
in Conways, Parnell St. 
DUBLIN RATHMINES 


Meets every Wed at 8pmin 
ihn Pub, Richmond 
t. 


DUBLIN SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 


Meets every Thur at 8pm in 
the Trinity Inn, Pearse St. 
DUBLIN TALLAGHT/ 
CLONDALKIN 


Meets Tues Tallaght Welfars 
Soicisty, Tallaght Village. 
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Airforce, Timoney also assists 
in the production of armoured 
cars and light tanks. 

The professor has had a long 
involvement in this line of work 
since his days at Alvis, the UK 
company which produced the 
armoured Saracen and Saladin 
vehicles. 


Company 


According to the Afri report: 

“Deliveries of the Timoney 
Armoured Personnel Carrier 
MKS hegan in 1978 to Belgium. 
Belgium ... has produced an im- 
provised version -the Vickers 
Valkyr. The Kuwaiti armed 
forces are known to possess the 
Valkyr.” 

Afri also reports that the Sin- 
gapore Saker armoured car has 
recently had an input of 
Timoney technology. 


Companies 


Among the other companies 
mentioned in the report are: 


h firms’ links to 
the business of blood 


The third world receives more in weapons than it does in aid 


Se ee 


anti-aircraft guns in Europe and 
the US”. 

Labour's Joan Burton, in her 
capacity as Minister of State for 
Foreign Attairs, rushed to de- 
fend the companies named in 
the report. 

She said it was ‘unfair’ for 
Afri to saddle the government 
with ‘guilt by association’. 


Deadly 


But Burton and the Labour 
Party recently welcomed the 
JEK and its deadly cargo while 
the SWP and others were at- 
tacked in the media for protest- 
ing against the ship. 

Foreign Minister Dick Spring 
wants to ditch any pretence that 
Ireland is neutral, 

Commitment to the so-called 
‘Partnership for Peace’ will re- 
sult in Ireland forging closer 
links with NATO. 

In this climate it is not sur- 
prising that Irish industry forms 
a link in the chain of the $156 
billion arms business. 


Analog Devices of bimer 
ick which produces components 
for US fighter aircraft and the 
UK Ministry of Defence 

UBefab Safeland Ltd vt 
Shannon which ts listed in the 
International Defence Directory 
and offers ‘runway arresters ca 
pable of arresting the full range 
of military aircraft 

These are the devices used to 
assist warplanes landing on air- 
craft carers like the USS JFK 
which visited Dun Laoghaire 
recently. 

Befaub desenbes the arrestor 
as ‘sufety equ Uthat saves 
lives’ - but not before the planes 
themselves have carried oul 
bombing raids that destroy 
thousands of lives. ‘ 


Lives 


Moog Lid (ireland) based 
in Cork whose spokesperson 
confirmed to Afri that the plant 
“makes electronic controllers 
for a range of main battle tanks, 
infantry fighting vehicles and 


East Timor — on the 


meetings 


xThere are Socialist Worker members in: 


ENNISKILLEN; COLERAINE; LURGAN; CAVAN; 

DONEGAL; NAAS; LIMERICK; KILKENNY; DUNDAL 
ATHLONE; DROGHEDA. 
If you would like to get in touch, contact our national 


office at (01) 872 2682, PO Box 1648, D. 8 


fe ig Ra leslie es le country invaded by Indo- 


1 JOIN THE SOCIALISTS | vs ari meteor ts 


I If you want to join Socialist Worker, 1 
Ifill in this form and send it to: PO Box | 
1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 I 


receiving end 


MILITARY com 


onents i 
pleasant surrour are made iis 


undings of greenfield sites 
ae the end product strikes terror into the 
eart of those at the receiving end. 
Take East Timor, a tiny they bring: 


“Hawks are a small air- 
craft ... perfect for moving 
in and out of the mountains. 


Sound 


carry out mass genocide, 
They have a terrible 
sound when they are coming 


Killed 
in te EA TPE aif. 

A total of 200,000 peo- ing. von. dike ql 
ple—one third of the 1975“ 
population—have been 
killed by blanket bombing 
which has destroyed agri- 
culture. 

British Aerospace has 
commenced delivery of 
another 24 Hawk aircraft. 

One eye-witness ac- 
count tells of the terror 


nesia in 1975, 
Planes bought from the 


ritain have been used to 


We immediately go into 
the caves, into the deepest 
ones, because the bombs are 
$0 powerful. They fly in low 
. and attack civilians. 

_ “Four of my cousins were 
Killed in Hawk attacks near 
Los Palos. Most people in 
East Timor know about Brit- 
ish Hawks.” 


news & reports— 


send in your re 


orts telephone: (01) 872 2682 


fax: 
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politics; the unions 
01) 872 3838 


|Wellman on strike 


Workers fight back 


WORKERS at Weliman International in Cavan 
have been on strike for over a month against 
company plans to change their conditions. 
They voted by nearly four to one to take the 


action. 

The trouble began 
when Wellman built a 
new extension and in- 
stalled equipment worth 
nearly £5 million. As 
soon as the changes oc- 
curred, they transferred 
30 workers to different 
departments. 


Refused 


"They just refused to 
negotiate with us on the 
issue. We had about 35 
meetings with them on the 
subject — but they were 
just announcing what they 
intended to do. All they 
did was refer the issue to 
the Labour Court, know- 


ing full well that it would 
make a recommendation 
in their favour. 

It is obvious that this is 
a pro-employer institution 
with about 80% of cases 
going in their favour.” a 
shop steward told Social- 
ist Worker. 

As a result of the 
changes workers who 
have been on day shift, 
some for as many as 14 
years, have been trans- 
ferred onto a four cycle 
shift pattern. 


Polyester 


In one section where 
polyester is made under 
very hot conditions, there 


Strike at 


Galway 
hospital 


0 workers in Galway’s Regional Hos- 
ral have taken strike action after man- 


agement threatened to privatise the ca- 
service. 
prs strike which They believe in the im- 


lasted one day is now set 
to escalate unless man- 
agement backs down. 

The hospital bosses 
decided that a contract to 
distribute meals to pa- 
tients should be given to 
a private company. 


Friends 


That way some of their 
friends could get to make 
more profits from sick 
people. 

The 14 catering work- 
ers were to be re-de- 
ployed as porters or or- 
derlies. 


Objected 


The workers objected 
to privatisation in princi- 


ple. 


ortance of a public 
health system. 

They also claimed that 
their particular skills lay 
in catering and did not 
see why they had to be 
transferred to duties as 
diverse as security or lift- 
ing patients. 

The issue has gone to 
the Labour Court three 
times. 

But no solution has 
been offered to workers. 


Days 

SIPTU are now plan- 
ning to increase the 
number of days on strike 
and are also looking for 
solidarity from the wider 
union membership 
which numbers 700 at 
the hospital. 


have been cuts in staffing 
levels which has in- 
creased the workload for 
the remainder. 

The heat sometimes 
reaches levels of 70 de- 
grees celsius and some 
workers are assigned to an 
eight-and-a-half hour shift 
in this area. 


Programme 


On top of all that the 
company is trying to in- 
troduce a ‘job-enrich- 
ment" programme which 
involves more team work- 
ing. 

“It’s not job enrich- 
ment -- it’s job enlarge- 
ment. They want us to 
take on the role of elec- 
trictans, fitters and even 
supervisors for only a 
small amount of extra 


against attacks on 
conditions 


money” said the shop 
steward. 

Wellman are a fabu- 
lously wealthy company. 

Up to November of last 
year, the parent company 
had turned in over £1 bil- 
lion in profits. 

From a workforce of 
just 480 in Muragh, Co 
Cavan the Irish operation 
makes around £24 million 
in profit 

The company has a 
profit sharing scheme 
with the workers but when 
pay-outs reached a few 
thousand, the company 
changed the rules. 


Scam 


Just like at Gypsum in 
Kingscourt, Cavan they 
showed that profit sharing 
schemes are a seam lo 
help create greater pro- 
ductivity for the bosses. 

Far from employees 
having a stake in the com- 
pany, they are still treated 
like unit costs to be ma- 


THE PAY ballot in the CPSU is continuing, 
with a result expected in late August. 


The deal is an im- 
provement on previous 
offers from the Depart- 
ment of Finance thanks 
to the industrial action 
taken by civil servants 
earlier this year. 

But the CPSU leaders 
have made some last 
minute concessions: 

OThere is a lower en- 
try scale for the new 
clerical grade, which is 
4 per cent below the cur- 
rent entry scale. 

OThe starting point 
for Staff Officers will be 
reduced by over £2,000 
a year. 


Leaders 


OThe union leaders 
have agreed to the sup- 
pression of 150 posts. 

Just like the nurses, 
civil servants are being 


offered a deal with ma- 
jor strings attached. 


Cases 


In both cases small im- 
provements in pay are on 
offer in return for new 
recruits coming in on 
worse conditions. 

But even existing staff 


nipulated and mistreated. 

Local papers like the 
Meath Chronicle have 
adopted the bosses side in 
the dispute. 

They are trying to con- 
vey the message that there 
is no real solidarity with 
the workers. 


Reality 


But the reality is that 
most workers today know 
about management attacks 
— and are often willing to 
give backing to any group 
that stands up for their 
rights. 

This is why the best way 
to win the strike is to start 
build up a solidarity fund 
now to help sustain the ac- 
tion for the Weeks ahead. 

The company hopes to 
have broken the strike by 
September when the mar- 
kets pick up again. 

If workers are to survive 
that deadline they will need 
to get collections from tride 
unionists throughout 
Cavan. Meath and Dublin 


are being asked to make 
big concessions. 

The deal opens the 
door to flexibility across 
the grades, along with 
new technology and 
‘atypical’ or temporary 


employment. 
It is similiar to deals 
made in Telecom 


Eireann after it became 
a semi-state company. 


Return 
There, the workforce 
agreed to flexibility in 
return for an annual bo- 


boom 


Two weeks before 
a wall fell on top of two 
workers when drilling 
vibrations rattled the 
foundations. 

There have been 
over 150 accidents at 
the site since it began. 


Centre 


Three contractors’ 
Pierse, O'Kane and 
McNulty, have taken 
on sub-contractors to 
complete a new shop- 
ping centre by No- 
vember. 

Safety conditions at 
the 250 strong site are 
very poor. 

No shoes or gloves 
are provided and rules 
about hard hats are 
not properly enforced. 
There is a big turn- 


nus. 

But now the company 
wants to scrap the bonus 
and curtail pay increases 
while continuing to in- 
troduce widespread 
chan-ges and cutbacks. 


Years 


If CPSU members ac- 
cept this deal now they 
will face big attacks on 
conditions over the next 
few years. 

That is why a resound- 
ing NO vote is needed in 
the current ballot. 


Afraid of debate 


CPSU General Secretary John O’Dowd 
is desperate to have the restructuring 


deal accepted. 
He used the edito- 


rial in the latest issue 
of the union maga- 
zine, Aontas, to at- 
tack activists who 
spoke out against 
the deal at the recent 
CPSU conference. 


The executive is 
split over the deal 
with some members 
offering to debate be- 
fore branches on the 
issue. 

But the CPSU head 
office refused to send 


a representative to 
speak in favour of 
the deal at a recent 
debate in the OPW 
branch. 

Why should any- 
one vote in favour of 
this deal if John 
O’Dowd is afraid to 
send someone along 
to argue in favour?! 


The real 
cost of the 
construction 


DUBLIN’s Jervis Street building site 
is fast running up a terrible record 
on accidents. In early August, aman 
fell three floors from the scaffold- 
ing and broke his limbs and ribs. 


over of workers as the 
working day can 
stretch to over 12 
hours. 

Jervis Street shows 
the ugly side of the 
building boom in Dub- 
lin. With many work- 
ers being pushed on 
to a self-employed 
status, the employers 
have set out to weak- 
en union organisation. 


Special 


Socialist Worker is 
researching a special 
survey of safety on 
Ireland’s building sites 
which will appear in 
the next few weeks. 

Any information n 
what is happenin 
the sites will be Sal 
with in confidence. 


\CPSU restructuring deal... 


Why you should 
vote no 


Action 
can win 


It was industrial 
action which won 
the improvements 
on offer in the civil 
service. 

But instead of fighting 
for more the momentum 
was thrown away. 

The jobs embargo is 
officialy gone but the 
government still wants 
to shed 570 jobs in the 
next year. 

The executive says 
posts will have to be 
fought for area by area 
instead of taking a 
united stance. 

But in the year of the 
EU presidency, strike 
action across the civil 
service wouid embar- 
rass and weaken the 
government. 

it is the only way to 
get a decent pay deal 
and protect jobs and 
conditions tor the future. 
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